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SCIENCE OR PHILOSOPHY? 






Unlike most fellow travelers ot Marxism, 
Max Eastman from the very first let it be knawn 
thai he was opposed to Dialectical Materialism 
and in the .sa.ne breath threw overboard the 
funuamentals ot Marxism. When the Russian 
Revolution was at its height he merely gave 
veibaJ opposition to these concepts. But with 
world 'reaction gaining, and with revisionism 
of Marxism by Stalinism and other forces gain- 
ing strength, Eastman began to write his own 
concepts. As a result he is now considered by 
many liberals as an outstanding opponent to 
the theoretical structure of Marxism. One of 
his latest books on this subject, in which he 
summarizes material of previous articles, is 
'"Marxism — Is It Science?". Eastman replies 
by saying no, and tries to give arguments to 
prove .his case. " 

THE LAST STAND OF DIALECTICS? 

Back in 1934 Eastman wrote a pamphlet 
called, "The Last Stand of Dialectic Material- 
ism". In this book he argued that Sidney 
Hook's (revisionist, H. Opposition on Marxism 
was the last stand. But In his new book, pub- 
lished in 1940, he had to go iar beyond Hook's 
position of the early thirties and deal with 
many other points. As in the past, the "Last 
S'.and" of Marxism must always be "killed" 
anew — only fb come to life again for more 
unscientific minds and for more defenders of 
the status quo to let out volumes of words 
agctirist. L : r 

*EAS£MKir$ main points 






Like Hpbk, ; Eb^& says the dialectic 'con- 
cept h umY^/pnd /has nothing to do ; with 
reality. He s^s ; that : the;aitempi to coordinate 
.theory and, .^radic^-Mto-. one factor j of man's 
action, the attempt to change the- world; is -un- 



scientific. He accuses Marx and Engels of mak- 
ing an equation out of their concept of science 
and ideology, to identify them as one. Eastman 
skewise argues against the position he attrib- 
. es to ihe founders of Marxism; that the dialec- 
tic process is AUTOMATIC and an UPWARD 
process. This Eastman calls the Hegelian pos- 
ition quite correctly, and then accuses the 
Marxists of animistic thinking. The Marxian 
concept of Historical Materialism he calls Ec- 
onomic Determinism and proceeds to argue 
against the latter. More than once he refers 
to Marxism as a philosophy. 

in presenting the points' that Eastman, deals 
with in opposition to Dialectics, it must be point- 
ed oui that outside of vague references to psy- 
chology HE DOES NOT PRESENT A COUNTER 
POSITION — his positive position against dial- 
ectics. He criticizes most Marxists for present- 
ing dialectics mainly through a criticism of 
others; but fails to carry out his own suggestion 
and, present his positive case. We may add* 
i hat dialectics deals with STRUGGLE, a strug- 
gle of contradictions as the driving force of 
development and an effective way of present- 
ing such, is through opposition to our op- 
ponents. * 

Like Hook he is guilty of arguing for and 
agcdnst a position at the same time, and. pres- 
enting n|3n-Marxicm, revisionist concepts; and 
then of arguing against ''Marxism", by attack- 
ing it. j 

| HOOK R3^ , W1MAN 

EastrAan correctly states that Hook must be 
understood in his different periods, pointing but 
^hat in tie .early period Hpak wrote books de* : 
fendrngjwhat Hook called essentials of Marx- 
ism and the dialectic;" while in bbol^ly^eri- 
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at. a later period he rejects dialectical mater- 
ialism as a whole cind with it throws out the 
the basic ideas of Marxism. Both Hook and 
Eastman want to keep the "good/', the scien- 
tific, contributions of Marx, Engels, and Lenin; 
ana in so doing they perform some of the most 
amazing mental gymnastics by presenting a 
position of for and* against at the same time. 

One of Hook's main arguments is his claim 
that John Dewey's philosophy of "scientific ' 
prayma.ism is a continuation and DEVELOP- 
MENT oi Karl Marx' "philosophy". Hook oi- 



ly take up the immediate locaj environment, 
but not the mode of production. Without a 
proper relationship cf the individual to his so- 
cio-economic conditions' (historical materialism) 
the isolated tid-bits of positive information of 
Freud and Dewey cannot be understood prop- 
erly, nor utilized correctly by the individual 
or by society. 

MARX'S PLACE IN HISTORY 

Maix and Engels turned right side up the 
Hegelian idealist dialectic and thereby correct 
ed the errors of this false system, saving the 
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a rounding out and "correction" oi tviarx s pos 
ition. fyaturaily Eastman blasls Hook on this 
score, but in reality does not even touch the 
essence'^ of the problem of the relation of De- 
wey's concepts of man's behavior with the 
Marxian position. This we will deal with in 
a separate paper. Neither does Hook present 
the facts — because -he is trying to recast and 
revise Marxism to his own false concepts. 

Hook may (?) be the best pupil of Dewey 
and have his problem of reconciliation of his 
zig-zag political life to the pattern of Marx and 
Dewey, but Eastman also has his pet concept. 
Eastman points out that Marx made it clear 
that one must always make a distinction be- 
tween the material transformation of economic 
conditions essential to production, and the ideo- 
logical forms in which men become conscious 
v of the conflict and fight it out in the class strug- 
gle — even though they are not aware of the 
fandaitferHal class relations. From this correct 
•'Marxian position Eastman says, "In short, Marx 
anticipated in his doctrine of ideologies the 
psychoanalytic theories of Sigmund Freud." 
(p. 107); He says further, "The economic Inter- 
pretation (he should say Historical Materialist 
position, H. O.) of history is nothing but a ^gen- 
eralized psychoanalysis of the social and* pol- 
itical -mind" (p. 108). 

Hook connects Dewey with Marx, and East- 
man in his own way connects Freud with Marx. 
.Eastman presents a PART of the concept <5f 
Jlistoriccrl Materialism within the fcdse frame- 
work oj^'econon^ 

'■i s F 1 *? 1 ^* 9*Y e a positive criticism' of Freud 
to Ihe ^arfejexfent thai Hook is uiiable to give 



and placing iheir theory of knowledge upon a 
fiim rnalerial foundation. Engels in "Feurbach" 
says the following about this question, "Thus 
dialectics reduces itself to the science of the 
general laws of motion — both of the external 
world and the human thought — TWO SETS 
OF. LAWS which are identical in substance, 
but different in their expression in so far as the 
human mind can apply them consciously; 
while in nature and also up to now for the mosl 
part in human history, these laws assert them- 
selves unconsciously in the form of external 
necessity in the midst of an endless series of 
seeming accidents." 

"Marx gave to the world as important a 
gift of scientific knowledge as any man of the 
modern era; he is one of the giants of 
science." (p. 20) . _7 

"It was in examining the fisting society 
and cdl past societies, and trying to find out 
what forces control them and in what manner 
they change, that *Mcax did his really great 
wo.k," (p. 24) 

'It is impossible to exaggerate the influenca 
of this simple idea (Marx' theory of History) 
up:n .the subsequent development of historic 
knowledge. All. thoughtful men have, profited 
by it, and they will forever. It marks a turning 
point in 1he whole art of the understanding of 
history."(p. 25). , .. 

' When Eastman- praises Marx ' to such 
heights, tarf$jpv says* the : following, ^'Mdrx 
wc& a£Ie to ^s^,%crg;^Ul pait 1 history ^th 
the ^xcepiion/of.thep e stages? was th> 

history -of class struggles/ What is fiae truth 



._ v™ __ unMx.^xp uxKAviv iy H ivt? **z»y*i ™ ^"*» druggies, vynati is the truth 
a positrvecntjcusm of Dewe^haUs, to reveal **$& this obviously preposterous- assertion?" 
the: positive Contributions : of meie> thinkers: n« we bfe^^ 



the positive contributions of these thinkers) as 
limited or developed as they are, and to show 
vfftieir relcrtferr to the more toportant parts of 
the SAME PROBLEMS entirely ignored by, De^ 
wey:'ahd.- Freud;- Both" ignore the relation of [ 
individual human -conduct to society. They on- 



we ; ^bpcome,gware of the critic s Inconsistency. 

^tmanpcp^t praise Marx and his cohtribu- 

' -History. and crt the same 

.concept the theory, of the 

^fM? rx ' s "reaUy ^reat wo&f 

- examining existing society and all 
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past societies" it is a mockery and rejection 
to speak of the class struggle as false. 

Eastaan also sa,s, "Marxism perpetuaies 
iiseli as animistic philosophy while pretending 
tc make an empirical investigation of history." 
(p. 24) If men have profited, and men will 
forever profit by Marx's theory of history as 
Fasiman claims, then one cannot also make 
the assertion that this so-called empirical (rath- 
er dialectical) investigation of history is in real- 
ity nothing but animistic philosophy. N 

"Marxism", according to Eastman, "was 
a step from Utopian socialism to a socialist 
religion, a scheme for convincing the believer 
J h a\ the universe itself is producing a better 
society, and thai he has only to fall in properly 
with the general movement of the universe" 
(p. 33) 

We will later take up .the argument that 
ihe universe by itself is automatically produ- 
ing a better society. We only point out now 
that if Marxism was not the step from u+opian 
socialism to SCIENTIFIC socialism, but rather 
t- a socialist religion, then Eastman cannot 
call Marx one of the giants of science. 

FASTMAN DISTORTS MARXISM 

To mechanically try to separate this or that 
'part of the Marxian contribution on historical 
materialism is to misunderstand the problem 
in the first place, and in the second place, it 
moans that ; Eastman has construc'ed a straw 
r^an (we shall prove this) in order to "kill" 
Marxism For every statement against some 
concept of Marxism, Eastman's book also has 
a statement for the same concept. This will 
enable Eastman to confuse persons who have 
no,t read his works. You quote him one way 
— and he will pull out of his collection an 
opposite quotation to prove' that the critic does 
not know jrhctt he is talking about. For ex- 
ample, Easfman says, "Ana" Marx, if you gath- 
er the quotations with some care, leaves equal- 
ly independent" of human will or consciousness' 



the historic 
proletariat 



necessity of the dictatorship of the 
and its transition to the society of 
the : free cojid :eqjial/' On the same page he 
; quotes Marx who says, "Man makes his own 
historyy Jstt -he rioesrnbt make it out of the 
whole : cloth; he ;^e5:,^ot imake it out of con- 
ditions' chpsen ' by^ himself, Jbut out of such as 
..'>?:* img.isVquto- 

- malic and independent, .of "man as Eastman 

-say 
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In one place Eastman rejects the class 
struggle, in the next place he accepts it. First 
Eas man clghr.s that Marx is a great scientist 
in h s field; next Marx is unscientific and anim- 
istic, etc., in the same field of reasearch. 

Eastman has the same confused position 
regarding Lenin. He says, "...in Lenin, the bas- 
is for a 3 brilliant a political leadership as the 
world has seen." (p. 51) "Lenin was. one/of 
the # most impressive political thinkers in his- 
tory, and he was one of the most adroit."(141) 

Eas man's undialectical mind reconciles the 
above with the following: he says that Lenin 
should "abandon altogether the concept of the 
role of the party and its relation to the masses, 
which he introduced. Lenin's faith in the dial- 
ectic philosophy was more vital in his thinking, 
and more disastrous, than I realized." (p. 215) 
Eliminate Lenin's dialectical thinking, and an- 
alysis, eliminate Lenin's contribution on the 
question cf a party of iron discipline, based 
upon active members and democratic-central- 
ism and you negate, make void Lenin as a 
"political thinker" and Lenin as a "political 
leader" — for ' without ' this Lenin would not 
have been able to lead the revolution to power 
in Russiav , 

Eastman's most acute form of contradiction 
is his presentation of the question of Marxian 
phiks-phy — and later his denial fagainst 
Hook) of anything like philosophy in ttie Marx- 
ian structure, quoting Marx on the/ lat'er to 
pr^ve his case against Hook. This We will deal 
with in more detail later. 

WTA? IS UNSCIENTIFIC IN MARXISM? 

Easiman makes a big point out of the use 
of the leans "inevitability" and "certainty" by 
Marx and Engels. On more than one occasion 
when ihey referred to the process of social 
devel pment they spoke in this vein. Eastman 
gives one of Engels' quotations as follows: 
"With Ihe same cer'ainty with whicli from a 
given ma hemalical proposition a new one is 
deduced, with that same certainty can we de-* 
duce the social revolution from the existing so- 
cial conditions and the principles of political 
economy." (Engels) '* " ' - 

Eors'mgn speaking of the above quotation 

says, "S^Sii words « reveal' file essence of what 

is unscientific and untrue in the Marxist sys- 

f tern; the redoing bf the desired results into the 

^Simi^ing ecr|cpl^nj; tiie- failure to realize : the" 

% central T6le^k^id "in" all science by -1he/worJ# 

?ing hypothesis/* Given the condition, if such 



and such action is taken, the conceived results 
wilL follow: that is the language of science 
and that is as far as the knowledge of man 
can reach." (p. 29) 

Much has been confused in this one sen- 
tence. Eastman is at least correct on one point 
If one tries to read the desired results into a 
given limiting condition then one is unscientific 
— that is true. But Engels, following the scien- 
tific method of Marxism, has first analyzed the 
limiting conditions and then made predictions 
based on that analysis. Newton discovered 
laws of motion for the physical world and 
scientists apply these laws of motion to predict 
eclipses five hundred years away, just as the 
analysis of society's laws of motion make pre- 
dictions scientific. We have already clearly 
stated our position on the conditions and ends 
in relation to one's desires. We will expand 
that later. Now we want to deal with the ques- 
tion of the CERTAINTY of the social revolution 
flowing out of the existing social conditions as 
tngels states. Eastman has lived through a 
period of history, of existing social conditions 
that have produced over two dozen social rev- 
olutions. These social revolutions developed 
out of the capitalist social conditions and could 
no more be eliminated than the growth of seed 
in fertile soil. 

of OR^PTnS al rev ? lution f w <^ $* Product 
ol OBJECTIVE social conditions. But here is 
where Eastman stops his analysis and the real 
problem only begins. To transform the condi- 
tions of social revolution into a' SUCCESSFUL 
revolution, that is\>to the seizure of power by 
the exploited class, the SUBJECTIVE factors 
are needed.- What are these subjective factors? 
A program, a party, * a leadership, a will to 
power and the masses of exploited in motion 
against the exploiters, under this program and 
leadership. As Mane said, "Man makes his 
own history, but he does not make it out of the 
whole cloth..." As Lenin said, "Without a rev- 
olutionary party there can be no' Wessful 
revolution. » 

The quotation of Engels referred to above 
does not say jthat a SUCCESSFUL revolution 
is inevitable. It says that social revolutions 
will "inevitably" spring out of the existing so- 
cial conditions:. 



One of the 
Marx Gtnd Engfels 
omy, ncanely 
mode of production 
lead toi social 



most important contributions of 

in the field of political econ- 

ijhe prediction that the prevailing 

and, its contradictions wilt 

revolutions, is called the* ' 
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sence of what is unscientific and untrue in 
Marxism" by Eastman. The slight of words, 
oi tire use of the terms, Engels' "desired ends"! 
does not alter- the facts. That is the strawman 
part of the argument Engels did not have des- 
ired ends that he read into the conditions as 
an "automatic" "upward" process. Marxism 
proved by a scientific analysis of the existing 
society that conditions would lead to revolu- 
tions. Incidentally, it was also a desired phase 
of the process for those who wanted to change 
the existing order, providing they knew how 
to take advantage of the revolutionary stage 
of social conditions. 

Eastman states in the above quotation that 
Given a condition, if such and such action 
is taken, then the conceived results will fol- 
low." In relation to the Marxian prediction of 
social revolutions this sentence is meaningless. 
Because, as stated before, the objective factors 
bring about the revolutionary condition. In 
relation to a SUCCESSFUL revolution, the East- 
man sentence has much meaning. But East- 
man, not Engels, confuses these 1wo aspects 
of the problem of revolution. 

THE INEVITABLE REVOLUTION 

Marxists use the term, inevitable, but like 
most words it has more than one meaning. We 
fill it with a different content than the fatalist 
and the religious person. Eastman also argues 
against the Marxist use of this word; -He says 
speaking of Karl Marx, "He started in by de^ 
ciding in general what the universe is made 
of and how it operates^ ' and fhen gradually 
worked down toward a demonstration that by 
the very nature of its being and the laws of 
its operation this universe is inevitably going 
to revolutionize itself." (p. 20) . 

"For it is a relic of a religious attitude to 
attribute your plan- of changing the world to 
the world itself, and endeavor to prove that 
the 'inner law' of this world is engaged in real- 
izing your ideals." (p. 22) 

t This is a continuation of the previous crit- 
icism by Eastmaa So let us now approach 
the same problem from a different angle. There 
is a standard joke, that the Germans, and es- 
pecially Marx, always first started to analyze 
the universe and then gradually worked down 
to the concrete problem, df the moment. East- 
man, however^is trying to use this joke as ser- 
ious scientific ;corgUment. And he is completely 
wrorig" on jtrie ^whble argument once it is prop- 
erly piesenfed. • -■ ;• 
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Do the three volumes of Capital start out 
with such a round about method of investiga- 
tion? Of course not ! Marx starts his analysis 
of the, capitalist system by an analyses of the 
commodity. What could be more concrete and 
>o the point? Does the Communist Manifesto 
burden one with this involved method? East- 
man referring to the Communist Manifesto said, 
'The Communist League declared concretely 
in the language of common sense and of prac- 
tical science that such and such are their 
Views' and such their aims' and that these 
aims can be attained only by such methods," 
(p. 30) A-jain Eastman is kind enough to prove 
himse.f wrong. One can check any other book 
by Marx, Engels cr Lenin and find the same 
concrete analysis. Except, of course, where 
their subject matter was the universe. 

Eastman, Hook and many others seem to 
forget that theie is a difference between Marx- 
ism and Dialectical Materialism. They don't 
seem to understand that Dialectical Material- 
ism is the theory of knowledge (as a reflection 
of the process of nature), and. IIS APPLICA- 
TION to the field of social development and 
the class struggle is Marxism. As scientists 
who deal with dialectics, they must of necessity 
deal with the universe. So as Marxists, they 
are criticized for dealing with the broader sub- 
ject in their struggle against ALL types of 
philosophy, 

SCIENCE OR RELIGION 

If it is a "relic of religious attitude" to pre- 
dict revolution based upon the "inner laws" 
of the capitalist mode of production, then how 
does Eastman account for the following pas- 
sage from his book; "There is. little doubt that 
he (Marx) did demonstrate the inevitability un- 
der our present . capitalist system of the recur- 
rent crisis of overproduction, and bound up 
therewith, the jinevitablity of the imperialist 
wars. His contribution to the understanding of 
.business crisis jcxnd the} cause oi war will not 
often be; denied; today, even by the most bour- 
geois ecpnornisjs.'^ (p; 28) 

Eastman sees nothing wrong in stating cat- 



| egorically that 



crises of overproduction and 



impferidji&t ;wc£rs ere inevitable under the-pre& 
enfco^ital^st' system. But for Marx also to state 
tr^j^|pli|tioni are inevitable, is Ainscierrtific. 
Ifee crises :o ; f p^er^roduction crad t%(imp^al- 
ist wars are exdc'ly what Eastman triejs to ideny 
— changes brought about by the inner laws 



Like Hook, Eastman agrees with those a3* 
peels' of the Marxist theoretical structure that 
"'will not often be denied today, even by the 
■ most 'bourgeois' economists." But those points 
in the system of Marxism that breath REVOLU- 
TIONARY LIFE INTO THE SYSTEM are fought 
against by Hook and Eastman, along with all 
defenders of exploitation. 

When Eastman claims that Marx attributes 
HIS plan of changing the world to the world 
itself, he fails to make clear just where the 
plan of Marx comes from. Eastman talks about 
"religious attitude," "animistic," "unscientific," 
etc., which helps leave the impression that 
the "plan" of Marx is obtained from the MIND 
OF MAN, that it is an Idea, gathered from the 
skies as a good goal to strive toward. Eastman 
does not say this directly, but all of his argu- 
ments imply such. But this is completely false, 
when we double-check the plans, the aims and 
the ends. We find that these theoretical con- 
cepts are themselves nothing but a summary 
and reflection of OBJECTIVE REALITY. Now 
let us consider Eastman's formula from two op- 
posite positions. First let us take a "plan" or 
a goal, based upon a religious or idealist con- 
cept,— a plan that is a desire of mankind. .Ap- 
ply this "plan of changing the world to the 
world itself," to the inner laws and you not 
only have a religious attitude, but a plan that 
will not materialize. 

On the other hand, let us present a plgn 
or goal based upon a scientific investigation 
of the subject matter, which merely presents 
a theoretical premise for the objective investig- 
ation. Such a plan of changing the 'world or 
whatever it is, is based upon the condition un- 
der consideration and is scientific. Such ex- 
amples as the prediction of "crisis of overpro- 
duction", , "imperialist wars" and their cause 
that for Eastman are inevitable. What about 
the prediction of Astronomy, and the "laws" 
of chemistry which are based' upon the world 
itself? 

In reality, in all history, the only plans that 
have W0RKED were plans based upon and 
reflectingf the objective condition to be chan- 
ged, finding its inner laws, which are separate 
and apart from the individual. How did man's 
"plan", %6 fly materialize? By a religious, ideal- 
ist plan pr. by the plan based upon the "world 
itself" (objective reality) — upon the inner- lawn 
of -matter iri motion on the. earth's surface — . 
/plans wpicH are "changing the world''? 
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DO WE DEFEND PHILOSOPHY? 

Throughout the book under discussion, 
Eastman continually talks about the philosophy 
of Marxism, etc. Let us take a few quotations 
to show how he used the term to define Marx- 
ism as a philosophy: 

"...Marx conceived himself to be writing a 
philosophy of history, an explanation of the 
whole th ng as a single process, and one which 
, was leading up^to and with necessity including 
his proposed plan for the future." (p. 25) But 
on the same page Eastman says that Marx' 
"theory of history"... "marks a turning point in 
the whole art of understanding history." 

"For Marx as a philosopher, a class strug- 
gle of its 'inner essence was not a concrete 
fight between people but an abstract contradic- 
tion between generalities — between 'forces 
of production' and 'production relations'." (p. 
24) Of course, Eastman's whole argument deal- 
ing with the abstract 'generalities of the class 
.struggle attributed to Marx is wrong, but above 
all to call the concept of the class struggle 
part of his philosophy is beyond words. 

"Marxism perpetuates itself as animistic 
philosophy." (p. 24) 

: "Marx's philosophy of Dialectical Material- 
ism." {p; 100) 

"But the philosophy of Dialectical Material- 
ism rests upon the assumption.." (p. 112) The 
content we will deal with later. Here we only 
want to point out that from -Eastman's view 
point Dialectical Materialism (and Marxism) is 
a philosophy. 

In the latter part of the same book, Eastman 
is polemicizing against Hook and says the' fol- 
lowing againt Hook, "Instead of presenting 
this puzzling sta'e cf affairs as it was, Hook 
keeps under the tabe Ma.i's explicit but un- 
^anslated repudiadon cf philosophy, and bald- 
ly reporis. that Marx, in perfect Dewey-like 
manner, declared' that philosophy was hence- 
tarth to be 'an instrument in changing the 

' * r°^^ inst ™™ent of social liberation/ " 
(p. 342); 

' i Eastman criticizes Hook but is guilty of the 
. scone ?©rror. 

^^MM^ on Feuerbach states fits point 
r it that The.philosqphers have only interpreted 

;;-■.:. th- d in various ways; the point however, ; 

; JS i ft." This terse point is the key to ' ; 

, : : jf ft ' se-pcsHion Eastman presents. 

..- Mai Isihreou, -J-nWlA. 






sophy not only explained the world (even East- 
man admits this in quotations we have already 
presentea), but their scientific, (not philosophic- 
al) interpretation of history is merely moulded 
as a guiae .o action to help CHANGE the 
world, "throughout the bock Eastman harps on 
this unscientific" idea but faas of all fields 
of science prove that all of our progress, dis-. 
covenes and inventions we owe to the scien- 
tific altituue of finaing the "inner laws" of thd 
given condition, ana then using this interpret- 
ation qs a gu*c.e io action to change the g,v3;i 
condition for the neeas of man and social/. 

A distinction must be made here between 
Hook and Eastman on the question of Philo- 
sophy and Marxism. Hook claimed Marxism 
was a philosophy, and thereby at empied to 
revise Marxism and to present ihis position, 
as a "defender" of MarxismC?); while Eastman 
rejects Marxism and claims that it is a philo- 
sophy. However, as quoted before, Eastman 
contradicts himself. First he speaks of the 
grea; coniribution and then he speaks of it as 
a philosophy. 

Las man and Hook both argue that Marxism 
is a phibsoph/, regardless of the fact that each 
had aiiierent aims- in the dispute. On that one 
point they are both wrong. 

In his pamphlet of 1934 on Hook, Eastman 
speaking of Marxism says, Marx repudiated 
' the very idea that Ihere can be such a thing 
as philosophy, repeated time' and again." (p. 
19) This is quite correct. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE 

As a further development of the argument 
on the question of interpreting the world and 
changing it, is the Eastman position on theory 
and practice. He criticizes the Marxists for 
th^ir; position on the relation of these two fac- 
tors, and also blasts Dewey, through Hook, for 
similar views. On this point Eastman is also 
wrong. 

In criticizing Marx on this question, East- ' 
man jsa. s, "It was because he had thus suc- 
ceeded in conceiving the real world and the 
knowing mind as cooperating in a practical 
acuvjiry, that Marx could : declare the -highest 
wisdpm to be 'the revolutionary/ pn^iealrcrit- 
ical (jictipn, If is because he has succeeded in 
fusing jHe, abject mi ih^-true jierG^c^r of it; 
in:o a single act, a process toward a goal, that 
he wb? iable to identify theoretical and prac- 
tical] kripwledge, sqience oi-llistpry with ^pror 
: grqiii of action ;• to wca"d : ^ 
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the end of all philosophy, the triumphant swan- 
song of every supreme effort to understand the 
wow, in the very act cf changing it for the 
bale:, because ihat act of p.actical change is 
whai the jwxl world is. That is what Marx 
meant and: that is what" his words say in the 
'thesis on Feuerbach.' " (1934— A Study of Sid- 
ney Hook) 

More quotations couid be given to prssent 
LaSti - ans argument, Jt>Ui i mink it is clear. At 
die pji.it ne says; it is Lue, however, that 
v/iui ms metaphysical conception of society 
ana .he lniria as cooperatively evolving on a 
uia.ectical pa.tern toward the goal he wanted 
it to r-ach, Marx anticipated a social engin- 
eering altitude anc| invented 'a technique of 
engineering with class forces, which might 
bene ^een a very late result cf that more pure- 
h scientiiic development." (p. 52) 

While Hook waa:s to give Dewey credit for 
s.me of Marxs rasearch, Easiman wants to 
give himseit, witn his "engineering attitude/' 
c.e^it for the 'good" part of what Marx present- 
ed, m both ca.es it is revisionism, and far 
Wwise .ha:i Bernstein's attempt. 

Mrs we mas. separate two different posi- 
tions wnich Eastrran lumps together as one 
He speaks of .heo*y and practice, and of so- 
ciety and the mind 'as cooperating toward a 
goal Marx WANTS THEM .TO ARRIVE AT 
Eas'rrian read into the argument the wish-des' 
ire of Marx, Marx -examined in detail the con- 
crete modd of piaducfion, and from, this drew 
his con .Ivs 1 ions and his goal. It is' one thing 
1? *=>:, thc P ' strive toward a "Heaven on 
barn ba:ed upon the return of Christ on the 
bas s cf th4 Bible. This is in reality what East- 
man attributes to Marx — a religious, meta- 
physical idea. 

T is .thsl oppcsite to state that ALL OF THE 
MATERIAlJ:. PREREQUISITES- ARE AT HAND 
TpSTABtlSH A SOCIALIST SYSTEM, where 
all can obtain the necessities of life. on the bas- 
is, of production lor use. -This would eliminate 
the exploitation of man by man and bring in ' 

;.; mm$ r R0lfectiye action against nature, and 
mm^m^M social .steps toward greater 
^^s j f Thevlqtter is practical scientific anal- 

r rsis_ Ixisedj upon objective conditions. This is 
, the position of Marxism. . . 

- To palm off these two opposite concepts as 
the; same is Fas man's me'hod of debate Fur- 
thermore, toehold, to the position of a proper 
reiati -ir between- iheory and. practice —"and 
to: equate (his with "the: mind cooperating with 



society, is also a lumping together of opposites 
and not of equals as Eastman claims — unless 
ihey are presented in the framework of the 
above second argument dealing with objective 
loutors and not wish-fulfillments. 

Only where a scientist who is carrying out 
■ research work in a given field of investigation 
combines to the .fullest extent theory and prac- 
tice, can he make progress toward a solution 
pi the problem confronting him. This position 
siafts with the premise that theory is defined 
to mean a generalization of .the known object- 
ive facls to be used as a guide for further un- 
cers.anding. Omy on this basis is there any 
tense to Easlma.i's argument about society and 
mmd cooperating. Let us give a few examp- 
les. If, as Eastman agrees, we can inevitably 
1 predict the crises of overproduction and im- 
pe.xahst wars, then those individuals who un- 
aers.and this process can prepare for the com- 
ing events. This is also true with revolution. 
Or one can say that a drought is predicted 
for a given area. Man's mind can then coop- 
erate with nature as a whole to overcome the 
most devastating effects of the event. A hur- 
ricane is moving up the coast. Man cooperates 
with the forces at his disposal to overcome it, 
and save as much as possible from its effects.' 
Only in this practical matter of fact way do 'the 
Marxists refer to theory and practice, to the pro- 
letarian movement "cooperating with" histor- 
ical forces that favor us. If these summaries 
are not based upon objective analysis of the 
process under consideration they are false. 

Oh the question, of theory and practice, 
John Dewey is far ahead of Eastman on a cor- 
rect read to understanding, i 

ON JOHN DEWEY'S PHILOSOPHY 

Since we have on more than one occasion 
placed John Dewey above Eastman in our dis- 
course, let us give a brief summary of our pos- 
ition jon Dewey so no one will obtain a false 
viewJ IMs true that Dewey's philosophy of in- 
s rurnentalism has scattered tid-bits of factual 
material, but as a system its framework is false 
and bs a philosophy it is idealistic and sub- 
jectivlsiic, in spite of the, claim to scientific 
materialism. 

Based upon .Experience, under this Philo- 
sophy, ; :practice;; MAKES an idea true or false: 
while- tinder dialectical materialism an idea is 
proved! ^e^erience and practice true cr 
false For -Dewey: truth is..^h*$y a proce^ : 
withifi experience".. The* hol^ that mind and 
matter are character? .^events, •■ Marxists • rc~ : ' 
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ject the concept that mind and matter are char- 
acters of events. Marxists hold to an objective 
reality, a world outside of us and outside of 
our experience. We hold that experience is 
derived from the interaction between the sub- 
ject and the objects. Dialectically speaking 
ideas are both reflective and instrumental, that 
is, within the framework of the dialectical pro 
cess, always grounded in the objective 
situation. 

Above all, John Dewey, like others of the 
philosophers, psychologists and psychoanal- 
ysts, etc., fail to grasp the fundamental import- 
ance of a scientific approach to the question 
of the individual and his environment, by on- 
ly considering the individual in his immediate 
surroundings, completely divorced from what 
we Marxists term, historical materialism; from 
the mode of production under which these in- 
dividuals live, its stage of development or de- 
cay, its peculiar national combined develop- 
ment which has everything to do with the ideas 
and thoughts of humans. 

Eastman says Marx "..conceived of econom- 
ics as a genuinely historical science and traced 
the development of modern capitalistic busi- 
ness out of the previous systems of production 
and exchange." (p. 117) Yes, Eastman is cor- 
rect on this. Marx dealt with a "genuinely 
historical science" and within that objective 
framework «- the theory of the working class 
struggle for: freedom is bound up with class 
action, the ; ' 



'mind with society." 

Marx 'reveals the relation of theory to prac- 
tice in the following quotation from a letter to 
Huge, "I\ does not hinder us from linking our 
critique hi .philosophy) to the critique of polit- 
ics, from lihking it to partisanship in politics 
that is, to real struggle; and from identifying 
it with theih. We do not therefore, come bo 
fore the woHd as doctrinaires with a new prin- 
; ctole;. Here I is the truth, here kneel down. We 
«fpfIopjfrdm the world new principles from 
the pnncip :.«b -of the world." 

S3BENCE AND IDEOLOGY 

"The [reason why" Marxists have blurred the 
distinction ptween science and ideology, that 
is ^inextricably involved in Marx's classio 
c* statement .of -his theory of history, is that this 
distinction jb inconsistent with Marx s own phil- 
osophy: for- Dialectical Materialism." (p. -100). 
ThkHs'rwhat Eastman says -about Science and 
Ideologyj,. However, the whole • assertion is 
completely false. In the- first place the "dis-. 

l'_ i: ',...--■■ * 



tinction" between science and ideology is not 
"inconsistent" with Dialectical Materialism. 
Neither have Marx and Engels considered 
science and ideology as one. 

Let us give a couple of quotations. Marx 
said, "In studying revolutions, one must always 
discinguish between the material transformation 
in economic conditions essential ib production 
— which can be established witMhe exactitude 
of natural science — and therturidicial, politic- 
al, religious, artistic, or philosophical, in short 
the ideological, forms in which men become 
conscious of this conflict and fight it out." 

Engels says: "An ideology is a process 
which is carried out, to ensure, with the con- 
sciousness of the so-called thinker, but with a 
false consciousness. The real motive powers 
wnich move him remain unknown to him oth- 
erwise it would not be an ideological process." 
It makes no difference if the individual is 
conscious or unconscious of the ideological 
process, his class position in the struggle, the 
faci lemains that only by the furthest stretch- 
ing cf [he imagination can this ideology be con- 
sidered the same as the science. The stato 
menis of Marx and Engels need no comment, 
ihey clearly refute Eastman's charge. 

But this does not settle the question. East- 
man makes a mistake most so-called "Marx- 
ists" make. So many students of Marx use 
terms, so, loosely that they confuse rather than 
clarify. Such is the case with many Stalinists 
especially who in one sentence speak of 'the 
proletarian ideology and in the next speak of 
the proletarian science and mix these concepts 
up into one knot. But even more important 
thanjthe mental reflection is the actual material 
conations of a process Eastman is trying to ' 

StU $k3 n ? els ° n mQre than one occasion stat- 
es tjt&it the material conditions of life of the 
men jin whose heads this thinking process tak 
es place, ultimately determine the course of 
the brocess, necessarily remains unknown to 
thesfe men, otherwise there would be an end 
of the whole ideology." If the person becomes 
conscious .of the process and his relation to it 
— mere is an end to the whole ideology.' flat 
is, one' becomes conscious of the .|jocess 
throjgbscientific undersfemding, and iri l&ity 
tngOls imposing; science against ideology ev- 
en though the term ideology has been used .on 
I. mate occasions by the radical movement to 
. mean our, CONSCIOUS class ideas.' "In other 
i worjas, this term has been used in more than 
>one way, and filled^with more than one con- 
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tent. Eqstaan does not care to stop and give 
the different definitions of its use. Rather it 
is a wedpon to seize upon for the sake of 
confusion,' 

Here is what Marx says about ideology, in 
his work "German Ideology." We may add 
that this not only deals with ideology and clear- 
ly shows; that Marx did not consider ideology 
and science as an equation, but it also gives 
the correct materialist position on the question 
of our mental processes. 

"The production of ideas, concepts, of con- 
sciousness, is at first directly interwoven with 
the material activity and the material inter; 
course of, men, the language of actual life 
Conception, thought, the mental intercourse of 
men, then still appears as the direct efflux of 
their material relations. The same is true of 
mental .production, as expressed in the \an>- 
guage of the politics, laws, morality, religion 
and metaphysics of a people. Men are the 
producers of their concepts, ideas, etc. — but 
real producing men, as they are conditioned 
by a definite development of their productive 
forces ahd the intercourse, up to its most far- 
reaching; forms, which correspond to these 
Consciousness can never be anvthing else 
than conscious existence, and the existence of 
men in their- actual life-process. If in all ideo- 
logy mpn or theif relations appear upside 
down, m in a camera obscura, this pheno- 
menon-arises just as much from their historic- 
al life-process as the reversal of objects on the 
retina does from their directly physical life- 
process,!" 

i THE WORD "DIALECTIC" 

Eastjnan writes a book against Dialectical 
Materiqjlism/ (in reality not one book, but sev- 
eral bopks), throughout a period of years, in 
which fou would think that at least he would - 
give aj definition of dialectics — but he does 
not. Edstman can retort — "I give several .de- 
finitioni and trace the history of the word back 
to the Greek philosophers/' This Eastman 
does, .But -Eastman DOES NOT give the Marx- 

^^m^m/^^^^^^ devote a whole 
chgpterip*^ 

tic", arjd:to Jeave out ^of it the Marxian defini- 
tio% } no|rnatter ;;. whe^^bu.-dralv wifc it indirect- 
ly -elsewhere, is mot, a scientificmeftiod/ It is 
Gt^sigri ofcw^^nessv 
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works. Eastman says, "It (dialectics) is the 
science of intellectual conversation or debate.." 
(p. 35) And again, "...Aristotle's rules for think- 
ing, true knowledge could be spun out of man's 
head by a thought process, this word regained 
a high position." (p. 35) (for those who read 
this — this is exact quotation). 

Many more "definitions" are given and a 
whole section of the book dealing with Hegel's 
contribution on the word dialectic, but not one 
sentence of one section of the book dealing 
with the Marxian use of the term. If dialectics 
is what Eastman, Hook, and John Dewey claim 
it is in their definitions — then I would reject 
and fight against this theoretical position as 
would all other Marxists. 

One of Engel's classical definitions is as 
follows: "The dialectic is nothing more than 
the science of the general laws of motion and 
development of nature, human society and 
thought..." Marx, in ihe preface to Volume One 
of Capital says, "My dialectic method is not 
only different from the Hegelian, but is its dir- 
ect opposite. To Hegel, the life-process of the 
human brain, i. e. the process of thinking 
which, under the name of "the Idea" he even 
transforms into an independent subject, is the 
demiurgos of the real world, and the real world 
is only'the external, phenomenal form of 'the: 
Idea'. With me, on the contrary, the idea is ] 
nothing else than the material world reflected! 
by the human mind, and translated into forms' 
of thought." 

. From Eastman's false definition and- false 
arguments he can say the following: "Bufcthe 
philosophy (again philosophy I— H.O.) of Dial- 
ectical Materialism rests upon the assumption 
that a hundred years ago Hegel knew all about 
the mind and substantially finished the science 
of it. The philosophy of Dialectical Material- 
ism lives or dies with that assumption." (p. 112) 
. Later we will deal in the concrete with the 
Marxian position on mind an thoughts, .refuting 
Eastman's claim. Now we merely want to deal 
with this assertion from a different angle. If 
dialectics "rest upon the assumption" of . what - 
Hegel said about the mind 100 years dgcv the' 
whole dispute would be over long ago. Dial- 
jectical .Materialism would be in its grave long 
(ago. "| 

Dialectical Materialism is THE PROCESS OF . 
.NATUr^o^r^s a reflection of this process it 
is^THE MOST SCIENTIFIC METHOD OBaEAS- - 
ONINQ. From this- premise, -and ;refl^ign, : 
through 'objective investigation it J^coirie^'ithei .[ 
theory ot knowledge : ,,, • *; . 
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MATERIALISM AND IDEALISM 

A whole jumble of arguments on sensation 
and material reality, on sensation and activity, 
on materialism and idealism is given by £ast- 
man to "prove" that Marxism is not scientific 
materialism- In reality he takes part of a quot- 
ation, or ; isolated quotations, where a dozen 
other quotations are there to prove the opposite 
content; Eastman tries to read in the one quot- 
ation,' and he also states things falsely and at 
the same;' time argues against himself. 

"In my opinion," says Eastman, "the dial- 
ectical materialists have never actually con- 
fronted the true problem of materialism." (p.308) 
"The probf that they have not is that they con- 
tinue to lymp sensation and ideas together and 
merely ib. assert that the mind as a whole or, 
consciousness, is a copy or reflection of the 
external world." (p. 308) 

He continues and argues that even Lenin 
in his works against the philosophers, never 
even touched the problem raised by Mach. 
Even if ii were true that the Marxists, in pres- 
enting dialectical materialism, "lumped" sen- 
sations qnd ideas together this in itself would 
not prove that they never actually confronted 
the true |,problem of materialism. That is an 
importanjt part of the problem but hot the key. 
Eastman L forgets his own arguments. On the 
page preceding this argument Eastman says, 
"Lenin is; qui'e right when he asserts that 'thi 
doctrine of the independence of the outer worl .* 
from consciousness is the fundamental propos- 
ition of riaterialism.' " (p. 307) Eastman claims 
he 'agrees with Lenin — that the fundamental 
proposition of materialism is the independence 
of the ou|er-world from consciousness — the ex- 
istence crjf objective reality. If that is the fun- 
damental proposition, then Eastman cannot ar- 
gue' at the same time that the dialectical mater- 
ialists never touched the true problem of mat- 
eriaitetm 

Let us retrace our steps and deal with the 
quotations from Marx to which Eastman ob- 
jects: W?do not apologize, or find excuse, but 
we do* sfe*t£ that the quotations from the Thesis 
oil Eeuilbach were, "jotted down in Brussels 
in tltev& notes, at this early 

period iWhe development of Marx's ideas .'and 
>s|p|^^ published, En- 

gelslfe OT ^ notes - hu3> 

riedly .scribbled downVfor' later elabprati^n; ab- 

nolutely hot intended for publication, but they, 

-e invaluable as the first document in which 

^ deposited the brilliant genu of the new world 

outlook, " Therefore, if one takes these notes 



and uses them, tbe^tetigf, i>e taken in relation 
to other later dockme ^considered as the 

ideas in "germ" iottn* fiiit^S^tman takes only 
Ol E quotation from this material and uses this 
one quotation to build his iffllile Argument that 
the Marxists are still He^lplf and don't real- 
ly understand the true pEofcJejfet'of materialisfrtr" 
Even on this one point Eastmcm is wrong. 

Here is the quotation froin. ^qrx that East- 
man "hangs his hat on": "The^ehief defect of. 
all hitherto existing ma!erHsm"-r- that of 
Feuerbaeh included — is that tKe dbieek reality, 
sensucusness, is conceived only in th^iorm of 
the object or contemplation but not al^ba^ai 
sensuous activity, pracfce. not subjectively. 
1 hus it happened that the active side, in -op- 
position to materialism was developed by id- 
ealism — but only abstractly, since, of course, 
idealism does not know real sensuous aqtipi!^ 
as such. Feuerbaeh wants sensuotSi oi^j^^/ 
really .differentiated from the thoug&*pbi£$tf. 
but he does not conceive human activity ifs^J! 
as activity through objec's. ...Hence tte. : f|gip£ ' 
not grasp the significance of 'revolmti^^^^J 
cf practical-critical activity." (First Tfeesis .^eat", ' ~" 
Feuerbaeh) A'ti^v-- v ; 

"This I identification — 'hastily fiilfible4 
down' — -;6f sensation with material recjfli^h ctndT '*• 
the two hi them with pract cal humai actioli^ 
enabled jnim (Marx) to combine his re|roto&ii-" v - 
ary will jwrh his conception of the worli^^pd i- 
that once accomplished, he fled from $0$$^%f*§ 
where he had 'planted the genial see<i ilPine'""' 
new philbsophy' and never took a stroll in that \ 
Marxian position on mind and thoughts refuting 
direction, again throughout his life." (p. 316) 

"Marx," according to Eastman, "did not say 
that sensations are not knowledge-bearing re- 
ports of the external world, nor did he say that 
sensations are stimuli to knowledge, nor did 
he say that they enable us to react and change 
the external world. He said, on the contrary, 
as plainly as words can say it, that sensations 
and the external world are the same, ming, and 
that thing is to be conceived subjectively as 
practical human-sensible activity^' (p. 306) 

According to Eastman, Marx^ stood for the 
following position on- this question; i 

He "lumped [sensation and ideas' together 
me-el^r to- assert; that the mihd|cts ; a; wholefior" 
'consciousness'. jis a c^?py or i^flectiDn^of the 
: external vioridfL(p^308) /" >?■>. ''J.\ \^y. '= ' : f '• 

l - -Marx; /identified,, "sensation wifrk jgctf^gfc 
\ reality; and the two of_rthem j ^ith/practicalfhu-' 
i man action,"^(p.: 316). ,.<si • k$.,\* >r. -. ;.-i\ ' ?; : l 



Marx identifies, "sensation and the external 
world as the same thing,,." (p. 306) 

In that first thesis Eastman finds all the a- 
b^ve! oj uf we sum up Eastman's different 
quotation;; against Marx, he states, that Marx 
- identifies sensations with ideas, sensation 
with material reality, and sensation with ' the 
external world, and therefore he identifies ideas 
with ma'.eilal reality and with the external 
world. 

At.ei making this key point against Marx to 
prow .um a sLppy thinker, a non-dialectician, 
a hau hearted materialist, etc., Eastman says, 
'Oi course, (Oi course?) Marx did come further 
over into the commonsense * view of the world 
than these yvords imply. In their mature re- 
fleciion, neither Marx nor Engels identifies hu- 
man sensation with objective reality of things." 
(p.- 306) Then, if this is not the real position of 
Marx and Engels why try to build a mountain 
out of this mole-hill? 

But even: on the basis of Eastman's argu- 
ment he is ^Ivrong. Let us assume that Marx 
aid not "eerie over to commonsense". Does 
Eastman present the case correctly on the 
Feuerbach thbsis? He doss not Nowhere in 
the. eleven treses on Feuerbach does Marx 
iaentify sensation with the EXTERNAL world. 
Rather Marx $ays in point one, against Feuer- 
bach, "he dops not conceive human activity 
itself as activity farough objects." If one does 
not have a prpper relation between "sensuous 
activity" of trie individual (subjectively) and 
objects . around us (objectively and indepen- 
dently of the jndividual) it will land one into 
mechanical materialism or in one of the schools 
of idealism. j 

"Social life j is essentially practical," says 
the eighth poirii cf the Theses on Feuerbach. 
Read seme of John Dewey's argument in the 
light of this position : — just as Eastman wants 
us to read Frebd in the light of part of the 
Marxiari .jjpctripk' and one will see that Dewey 
is/ ahead of Eastaqn^:.. 

i lf Let tis present a positive . position on the 
question, of, ideas, sensation in- relation to ob- 
jects, ^as ^practical, -hunian-sensuous ^activity. 

First -let, us consider Eastman's argument that 
sensation andc ideas are-lumped' together. Le- 
nin says: "are -we;,;to- proceed from things to 

sensations and thoughts, or from sensation and 
thought to things? Engels sides with, the first 
— materialism, Mach, with the second — ideal- 
ism." Lenin agaim "Things exist independent- 



ly of our consciousness, independently of our 
sensation..." Again, Lenin says: "Our sensa- 
tion, our consciousness is only a representa- 
tion of the outer world." Again: "Such is the 
view ot materialism, that matter, acting on our 
s^jse organs, produces sensation. Sensation 
depends upon the brain, nerves, retina, etc., 
upon matter organized in a certain way. The 
existence of matter does not depend upon sen- 
sation." (Vol. 13 Collected Works) 

For instance, Frederick Engels, the well 
known coiiaboiator of Marx and co-founder of 
iViaiXiSiii — constantly and exclusively speaks 
m his works of things and their mental images 
or reflections (Gedanken, Abbilder). It is ob- 
vious that ihfcSw, mental images arise only from 
sensation." "angels does not say that sensa- 
tions or ideas are 'symbols' of things, for a 
consistent materialist ought to use the term, 
image,! picture or reflection instead of 
symbols..." 

Do these few examples sound as if the 
Maixisis say "sensation" and the external 
won^ are the same thing? 

Lenin says, "To say that 'sense-perception 
is ihe existing ieainy outside ot us , is to return 
to Hume or even Berkely..." 

Making this argument absurd, in accusing 
Hook of a wrong translation which thereby en- 
ables Hook to read the opposite in the Thesis 
on Feuerbach, Eastman goes Hook one better 
and without a false translation reads the op- 
posite in what Marx says. Eastman says, 
Anyone in a state of youthful revolt against 
Hegel's mystical assertion (referring to Marx) 
that the essential reality is idea, and that in 
oraer to embrace reality in its purity we must 
move away from the crude impressions of the 
senses, from 'Smnlichkeif, is naturally going 
to shout: 'Sinnlichkeit, — that is truth, reality. 
Thai is the; real object, that thought-object is 
what is unreal/ That is what Feuerbach shout- 
ed, and theft is what Marx repeated after him. 
, That is what the Theses on Feuerbach are a- 
bout." (1934J pamphlet vs. Hook) 

Eastman! argues that while Marx rejects the 
"idea" as truth and reality, in the Theses on 
Feuerbach, {he only jumped over to "sensual- 
ity" as trutr^ an4 reality. He lumps Feuerbach 
r and Marx together, while the theses clearly 
I reveals Mcax's opposition to Feuerbach's posi- 
\ tion. Eostrri^ of the 

! relation betweferi^ sensation and human Activity 
j TpEROUGH OBJECTS. • Instead he says v ;that 
* Marx considered sensation and the , external 
i /world: as THE SAME THING, : ^ - v- 
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Speaking of the Marxists, Eastman says, 
"They do not eyen touch upon the true prob- 
lem of... materialism — the problem of the 
relation between sense-impressions and our 
conceptual knowledge of the external world." 
And again he says, "the increasing divergence 
between sense-impression and ^ conceptual 
knowledge..." is at "least the starting point of 
the question of what the stuff of the world is." 

THE KEY TO MATERIALISM 

The proof of the Marxists' unscientific posi- 
tion is that they have lumped sensation and 
ideas together, as quotea beiore. it is trie same 
argumeni as beiore in different form. In the 
iirst place this question of the relation of sense- 
impression and conceptual knowledge is NOT 
ihe key question of materialism. The key 
question of materialism is the question ol 
aie mdepenaence oi the outer world from 
consciousness." The existence of objective re- 
aiKy" uiaependent of the human, his sensations 
and his ideas, is the key regardless of the div- 
ergence between sense-impressions and con- 
utpiual knowledge; that is, does objective re- 
ality, NO MATTER WHAT ITS FORM, exist 
maepenaent ot the individual. Engeis, dealing 
with Feuerbach, states it a little differently, but 
in the same content, when he speaks of "think- 
ing and being" and speaks of, "to reflect a- 
bout the relation between this soul and the 
outside world." Lenin says, "sensation is noth- 
ing but a direct connection of the mind with 
the- : external world; it is the transformation 'of 
energy oi external excitation into a mental 
state." (Vol. 13, p. 31) 

Eastman does not seem to understand, ev- 
en thqugh Marx did not deal ^ thQ concrete 
with trie question of conceptual knowledge and 
sense-impressions, that the content of the Thes- 
es on'j Feuerbach, as hastily as the NOTES 
were {"scribbled" down, did deal with the 
question. One cannot have a correct position 
on id^as and sensation, on sense-impression 
and conceptual knowledge if one does not un- 
aersidnd THE 1 RELATION BETWEEN SENSU- 
OUSNESS, HUMAN ACTIVITY THROUGH 
OBJECTS as the Theses on Feuerbach state. 
W one does not understand that, "reality or 
nqh-reality of thinking which, is isolated from 
#§c|i<::e is a pure scholastic question." East- 
• i&^;J^j3pl^^ flie question. of the relation of 
seri^atloff- and thought from the question -of 
P-RAfe^pICE' as the theses on Feuerbach state, 
■ and /^en' tried to give the real ;key to the un- 
derstand^ 



But, of course, this doesn't mean much to 
Eastman because his mind is closed. In an 
argument against Max Braun as late as 1941. 
Eastman sa y s in "The Call", "We are in a 
new eia — no less than that — and it is ab- 
solutely necessary for "the labor and radical 
movement to base their efforts towara a ration- 
al society on psychology as well as econom- 
ics." in,, reality,. Eastman's argument against 
the Marxists is his insistence on psychology, 
as well as what he choses out of "economics". 
Braun, in reply to Eastman, says, "If you are 
going to • take, science as your foundation, you 
must submit to its discipline — which means 
in the present instance that you must be con- 
tent to present your psychological hypotheses 
in terms of 'it seems plausible to me..' rather 
than 'It is * established...' when in fact nothing 
so aefinite as you want is established, the ev- 
idence is not all in, and the body of psycholo- 
gists (to state the case generously) is far from 
in agreement on the matter." More important 
than Biaun's criticism against the psychology 
of Lastman is the fact that if Eastman presents 
his thesis (that psychology is neede artie must 
staVc in the CONCRETE, which school of psy- 
chology, which theoretical system. Likewise in 
economics, ., since he discards much of the 
Marxian material Then we would have a 
concrete plan to argue on. The same holds 
true with his question of sense-impressions and 
conceptual knowledge. Why did he not pre- 
sent his "positive" position as well as his nega- 
tive and false criticism of Marx? Again we 
may call your attention to the previous argu- 
ment with Eastman when he objects to the 
Marxian "identification", that is, relation of 
theory with practice. His false position on the 
theses on ; Feuerbach lays the basis for his 
childish statements on theory and practice. 

ASPECTS OF DIALECTICS 

"Moderb Marxists will hasten to assure you 
that the tri^dic character of dialectic movement, 
is not essential. And they are quite right." (p. 
43) Then pastman adds, "The essential thing 
is its going 'from lower to 'higher',.." First East- 
man is inj a hurry to agree with the modem 
revisionists who reject the triad character. 
Then he. tells you that the essential thing is 
the going " from lower to higher. Both .-state- 
ments, are wr<png. As we have stated before 
against sich people as Hc-ok, that the triad 
is not the] most essential d^j^^^-j^^p^ 
ectic, it is, nevertheless an mporto^ pa^t /or . 
aspect; -of the ^cteglectia prreess^^ ^m ^Sj^te-. 
pie, J on y; refer you to ,the three volumes of 
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Capital .where the factual movement of cap- 
italism is presented in its many ramifkxrtions. 
And in every important aspect Marx reveals 
not only the ESSENTIAL' thing — the contra- 
diction and its motion in transformation, but 
also its triad development. Let Eastman, Hook, 
or any other- "modern Marxist" explain any 
dialectic process without revealing its triad 
aspect. 

"To declare that 'proletariat and wealth are 
opposites' is such. loose thinking", says East- 
man, "that it seems obvious" that the purpose 
must be other- than the ** definition of the fact 
with the view of verifying knowledge." (p. 43). 
It is Eastman, and not Lenin who presents loose 
thinking in this case. The position Lenin was 
presenting deals with the factual relation of 
the workers as the producers of value, who 
own nothing but their labor power, and the 
capitalists as the owners of the means of pro- 
duction, who thereby reap the harvest of sur- 
plus value. The one obtains greater unem- 
ployment, poverty and want; while ' the cap- 
italists obtain more means of production. It is 
poverty at one pole and wealth at the other 
pole. In the dialectical relation of producer and 
owner Lenin's position on opposites is correct 
regardless of the exact expression. Eastman 
does not argue against formulation.- He ar- 
gues against the content. 

",.Thjs loose mixture of remarks, appear in 
almost £very ; page of Lenin's notes (on dial- 
ectics — H.O.) This for instance from the next 
paragraph; quoting Lenin as follows: "Dev- 
elopment is a 'struggle of opposites'... Only 
(this) concept affords a key to 'self-movement' 
of every existent thing; it alone offers a key 
to 'leaps', to 'interruptions of continuity', to 
transformation iijito opposites', to the destruc- 
tion of the old and the arising of the new." 
.The quotation of Eastman's is different in form 
than in some editions of Lenin's works, as is 
the case; of otherEastman quotations: neverthe- 
less, thejsubstance of the quotation in this case 
is correct. If Eastman thinks what he says a- 
bove about this clear, precise Lenin's statement 
an whq ::■ factually takes' place, no wonder he 
canvsc^\{and a. lot of "14th Street Marxists" 
repeat xrfter him) that Lenin's book on "Mater- 
lallsjrr . : and Empirio-Criticism" is so many 
words, is. unscientific, and does not even touch 
the;"scimtific" problems raised by Mach and 
others. 

i ;When you meet a fellow like Voliva, who 
insists tiqt the/ earth ds fleet, it is hard to find 
words tt> express :■. VPW enxgrumerrfs becquse he 



refuses to accept all factual material. So too, 
with Eastman, on the process of nature. Let us 
break down Lenin's statement and analyze it. 
Let Eastman or anyone else reveal any deve- 
lopment of anything in nature that is not a 
"struggle of opposites". Let him find one thing, 
condition or process in nature that can have 
its "movement," its "leaps," its "interruptions 
of continuity" and the destruction of the old 
and the arising of the new explained on any 
other basis than the struggle and unity of op- 
posites, as presented by Lenin in these notes 
on dialectic. More absurd statements by East- 
man could be given on different aspects of 
dialectics. 

MARXISM AND THE CLASS STRUGGLE 

"Moreover, when the class struggle is over 
Marxism must lose its essential validity and 
give place to an entirely different science, for 
it is obvious that a system of ideas which 
merely reflects the struggle of classes can play 
no vital part in reflecting the evolution of a 
class-free society." (p. 99) 

Eastman again makes an equation out of 
the theory of knowledge — Dialectical Mater- 
ialism, and Marxism. Otherwise he could not 
make such a statement. If he understood that 
Marxism is the application of dialectical mat- 
erialism to social development and the class 
struggle his question would already be par- 
tially answered. Yes, the Marxists would be 
the last to claim that their own position and 
their own- leader will remain CONSTANT 
throughout all conditions, when on the basis of 
dialectical materialism the only constant fac- 
tor is changeableness. But this must be under- 
stood in, if you please, its dialectical relation, 
and not in Eastman's, or in Hook's "logical" 
relation. Just as the capitalist system has its 
own "inner laws," and with the passing of cap- 
italism new "laws" will take- their place; so 
too, with jthe passing of classes, after Transi- 
tion gcorjomy has developed into a hiaher 



phase of 



socialism, Marxism will give way- to 



a new "program of action." 

Marxism explains the struggle of man a- 
gainst mctn and is the proletarian "program of 
action*' o gainst this. — for the class struggle. 
\ But in' a classless society, after classes qncl the 
! state hqv f by a process of further development 
! berome flings of the past, man will then fUnc- 
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tion on a new axis of man against nature; 
that is, collective man's activity against nat- 
ure; instead of man against man first, and nat- 
ure second, as today. This does not mean, as 
a mechanical presentation 'or understanding 
would have it, that competitive activity of man 
is over. Competitive activity, the struggle of 
classes, of man against man for the MATER- 
IAL NEEDS OF LIFE will be over. Competition 
in other spheres, based up^n the material 
needs for every man in society will dev3lop. 

In short, this means that the application of 
DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM to the new so- 
ciety will develop not only a new science, but 
MANY new fields of research new neglected, 
to say nothing of the fields warped and twisted 
by class "social" investigation. If Eastman 
means that dialectics will give way to a "new 
science" he does not understand the first prin- 
ciple of what he is trying to criticize. If he 
means its application to present day society- - 
Marxism as it must be defined scientifically — 
then we can agree. 

Eastman also asks, "how does it happen 
that scientific socialism, which is merely a 
reflection of another transitory phase of social 
development, knows all about the whole pro- 
cess of social development, and all about its 
relation to the bourgeois phase, and in fact 
all about the wa-*3 and phases of the universo 
in general." (p. 102) 

Here again one can clearly see that Easi- 
man does not understand the difference be- 
tween' Dialectical Materialism (not only as the 
process of 1 nature and as a reflection of that, 
' the scientific method of reasoning) but also 
the relation of theoretical system of Marxism 
to Dialectical Materialism. If the working class 
merely reflected ANOTHER transitory phase of 
social development the problem would be dif- 
ferent. But historically the working class re- 
flects the key turning point in the stage be- 
tween social systems based upon the exploita- 
tion of man by man (Chattel Slavery, Feudal- 
ism and Capitalism) and a system of society 
based upob social ownership and the elimin- 
ation of the exploitation of man by man. As 
stated befcjre, transition economy, is the divid- 
ing period \ between the struggle now primarily 
of man against man and the struggle trans- 
formed to fcollective man's efforts against nat- 
ures Wher. one is -in the valley he does not 



see what is over the next hill, but when one 
is on a high mouniain he can see over several 
hi] Is and into several valle. s. Th<s is not onl/ 
Lue hs'orically fcr man; it. is also true iyt \\ • 
method of reasoning one use*,. Eas man is still 
far down in the valley, despite his high educ- 
ation and ability. 

THE TURNING POINT IN 

SOCIAL DEVE.O^.v^ ;T 

When a class like the working class is at 
he turning point, from the rule cf the exploiting 
minority to the rule of the exploited majority, 
Ihe whole process cf socicl development be- 
cmes clearer. It is not due to any intellectual 
superkriiy rf the working class, it is due to 
the HISTORICAL CONDITIONS which our po- 
sition cf HISTORICAL MATERIALISM explains 
in relation to all scientific development of man- 
kind. But when Eastman adds the clause — 
"and in fact all about Ihe ways and phases of 
the universe in general" he is clearly mixing 
up the th^retical system of dialeclical mater- 
ialism with the specific application — Marxism. 
What was said about Marxism, in relation to 
historical materialism ran also be said with 
m^re emphas-is about dialectical materialism. 
It is no accident that the Church was the main- 
stay aaainst progress ye^tep'ear, and in scien- 
*~<*. especially | n tV.n Re spheres that exploit 
-ahtre. where PROFITS can be pited up, was 
n nly released af ! er manv, manv years of strug- 
-'o. And it 5p no a-dd-nt 'hat capitalism as 
the system of exploitation of man by man 
fights aaainst these spheres of scientific re- 
s->arr n (dialectical motenalism. Marxism, etc.) 
which lay bare the WHOLE PROCESS, which 
h-lp the working class shape weapons to push 
asjHe the exploiters as capitalism pushed aside 
(he Church before. Rut there is still a difference. 
Whereas the Church and the capitalists BOTH 
live off exploitation and ignorance of funda- 
mentals of society and the universe, and there- 
fore, coulqi compromise and come to terms with 
the Church serving the new masters, the work- 
ing class, in its needs to eliminate all forms of 
exploitation of man by man, cannot comprom- 
mise with the exploiters (for there are no oth- 
ers) as any such compromise only leaves open 
principle^ capitulation as in the cases of an- 
archism, Jsocial-democracy, centrism and Sta- 
linism, i 

Aug. 30, 1941. 
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